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SO SHARP IT CAN STRIP A 
20-FOOT LOG IN LESS THAN 30 SECONDS 


Imagine stripping a log of its bark with 
jets of water! Yet that is the latest method 
of de-barking pulp logs. 

Two jets of water spurt from nozzles 
mounted on a mobile carriage. And so 
great is the pressure (1400 pounds per 
square inch) that if the to-and-fro move- 
ment of the nozzles were slowed down, 
holes would be bored in the log! 

To apply this terrific power, U. S. 
Rubber Company developed flexible, wire 
braided high-pressure hose of 14-inch 
diameter. This hose, a vital part of the 
de-barker, was flexed over a million times 
in tests, to make sure it could withstand 
the great strain and swift movement re- 
quired. Under continual high pressure, the 
hose takes gruelling punishment, yet never 
fails to maintain the accurate, steady per- 
formance required to de-bark logs quickly, 
cleanly, economically. Hose for de-bark- 
ing is one of the many examples of U. S. 
Rubber Company’s ability to engineer 
rubber products for every requirement, 
for each specific job. 






HIGH-PRESSURE HOSE— (U.S. Style P-7532) car- DE-BARKED LOG is shown here ready to be chipped. It is reported that use of 
ries water to nozzles under 1400 pound pressure. the Hydraulic De-Barker using U.S. Wire Braided Hose results in an 18 
Great flexibility is essential as the sprays move to 20 per cent saving in!pulp and permits the production of chips with 
back and forth along the rotating log. one-fifth the manpower formerly used, and one-third the wood loss. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. i a 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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RUSSIANS REBUILT 9,000 miles of railroad, bridges, culverts, etc. destroyed by 
Nazis while their offensive was going full guns last summer. They 
moved just as fast to re-build and re-open other industries in Nazi- 
razed territories. Now all Soviet railroads are open, and coal mines 
in Donets basin are delivering 50,000 tons a day. _ 

OUSTING OF ADOLF BERLE as Ass't Sec'y of State was a result of British pres- 
sure. Berle opposed British at International Airways conference in 
Chicago two months ago. British got miffed at- hin. 

ARMY CONTROL OF WPB in this country, as charged by British press, isn't far 
from wrong. Executive struggle three months ago that cleaned out top 
posts centered on "decentralization". One group in WPB wanted to set 
up local controls for WPB projects, so fit them to regional situa- 
tions. Army officials and "centralist" crowd opposed this, fought to 
keep all controls in Washington . .. and won. 

NAZI SUB MENACE is still real, although little has been written about it. 
Latest Nazi subs are said to be harder to catch because they don't 
have to surface to re-—charge electric batteries. Allied ships con- 
tinue to sail with full navy escort, as in 1942. 

FRANCE WILL BE USED as a show window to demonstrate what Allies can do to put 
countries rescued from Nazis back on their economic and social feet. 

SEVENTH WAR LOAN, coming up soon, had to be re-—vamped because of storm of 
letters protesting January 1 cancellation of food ration points. 
Writers wanted to know if government intended to play the same game 
with war bonds. Treasury Department is building up campaign to pledge 
that war bonds won't. be declared invalid as ration points were. 

RUSH OF. CHINESE students and technicians to U. S. A. universities for advanced 
training will start as soon as Japs can be cleared from Chinese ports. 
Chinese government backs this program, intends to train future leaders 
here and in Great Britain for postwar reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of their country. 

CIGARET GRAFT in New York City's Bronx brings small dealers 20 cents a pack. 
Many won't sell full packs anymore but will sell open packs for 1 cent 
per cigaret. 

3,300,000 COUNTERFEIT gas ration coupons have been turned in by dealers at 
eight of the OPA's regional centers during the past two months. They 
represent a net steal of 11,000,000 gals. of gasoline. 

BOMBERS GROUNDED all over the U. S. A. few weeks ago after one ship mysteri- 
ously exploded in mid-air. Explosion was caused by faulty exhaust 

) pipes. Ground crews went to work, installed longer exhaust pipes in 
every bomber of the type. Experts feel this step, alone, adds six 
months to life of each machine. { 

NEW OIL WELLS needed in U. S. A. during 1945 total 27,000 if military needs are . 

| to be met, according to Petroleum Administrator Ickes. 

5,000 CARLOADS of peas, peppers and tomatoes from the state of Sonora, Mexico 
(worth more than $10,000,000) may have to. be plowed under because of 
an Interstate Commerce Commission ban on delivering refrigerator cars 
to Mexican railroads. 

FERTILIZER SITUATION will get worse before it gets better. National supplies 
of superphosphates and nitrates are reported to be down 10% from last 
year. 

LARD FOR SOAP is among immediate plans of War Food Administration. More than 
50% of lard stocks will be set aside to meet military needs; another 
20,000,000 lbs. will be released to soap manufacturers. 
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Peace terms every man 


should make WOW 


The war is still on . .. and will be for some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Goncs. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afiord. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 


Now js the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


PATHFINDER MAGAZINE 
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THE NATION 


Inauguration 


Brief “front porch" program, before 
small crowd, starts Term IV; peace 


is supreme test, says FDR 


Except for the time and setting it 
might have been any one of the last three 
presidential inaugurations. 

But this was wartime 1945 and there 
was no parade, no hundreds of thousands 
gawking from Pennsylvania avenue and 
the Capitol Plaza where dignitaries in 
former years bunched around a president 
taking his oath of office. 

Instead, 7,806 chilled guests stood 
solemnly on the thin snow-covered lawn 
before the White House front porch. To 
its rail in front and above them stepped 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, grayer thap in 
1932, older than in 1936, more weary 
than in 1940, to utter his presidential 
vows for the fourth successive time. 

Takes Oath. Assisted as in past in- 
augurals by his son James, now a marine 
colonel, FDR stood bare headed, disdained 
a cape with an irritated shrug of his shoul- 
ders. With one hand on his old Dutch 
family Bible, the President repeated the 
oath administered by Chief Justice Harlan 
Stone. 

Turning for his inaugural address 
(only 551 words) the President dedicated 
his fourth term to lasting peace, spoke of 
our “supreme test,” warned we will strive 
for, but will not immediately achieve, per- 
fection and said of international coopera- 
tion: “We have learned that we must live 
as men not as ostriches, nor as dogs in the 
manger.” It was a message of war and 
peace. Domestic objectives were omitted. 





In 14 minutes, the simple ceremonies, 
including administering of the oath of 
office to the new Vice President, Harry S. 
Truman by his predecessor, Henry A, Wal- 
lace, were over. They were the shortest 
on record and FDR’s speech was shorter 
than any other inaugural addréss except 
George Washington’s (135 words). 

Afterward attending state governors 
(Thomas E. Dewey did not come), mem- 
bers of the $1,000 club—men who backed 
FDR for a fourth term—and others of 
2,000 invited guests lunched in the White 
House where that morning the President, 
his family, cabinet, friends joined in a pre- 
inaugural prayer service. 

Aghast. Housekeepers, aghast at the 
dishwashing job, had asked WPB for a 
priority to buy paper cups. WPB said no. 
So additional china was borrowed. That 
afternoon, 1,200 were guests at a White 
House tea, including members of the Elec- 
toral College who the night before dined 
handsomely and sipped champagne at a 
hotel dinner celebration. 


Wallace Payoff 


The day after his inauguration FDR 
proved Henry A. Wallace was neither 
alone nor forgotten by asking Jesse Jones 
to quit as Commerce Department Secre- 
tary so the former Vice President could 
take over, 

Wallace, FDR wrote Jones, wanted 
the commerce appointment and Mr. 
Roosevelt felt in view of his fourth term 
support the Iowan should have it. Bit- 
terly Jones replied he could not “recon- 
cile” praise of the President with “your 
avowed purpose to replace me,” declared 


Internationa! 


FOUR TERMER. President Roosevelt, after taking oath of office, delivers inaugural address. 
L to R: Two secret service men, FDR, Col. James Roosevelt, Maj. Gen. Watsoo, V. P. Truman. 
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MOVING DAY. Nominated for Commerce 


post Wallace moves from Capitol office. 





bluntly Wallace was too inexperienced in 
business and finance to handle work of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Jones said he “must accede to your 
decision,” but couldn’t “agree with either 
of you” that Wallace was suited for the 
post. Senate reluctance to confirm Wal- 
lace was evident and a bitter fight over 
the change was in prospect. 


60 Million Jobs 


Government economists, sweating to 
unearth an answer to campaign promises 
of 60 million jobs, were warned by Sen. 
Joseph €. O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) the solu- 
tion. is encouragement of free enterprise, 
particularly small business, and smashing 
“monopolistic combines.” 

“We have seen two experiments— 
both failures,” he said. “Until 1932, big 
business had control, and failed. Then 
government went into business, but gov- 
ernment spending also failed to provide 
employment and prosperity. The alterna- 
tive lies in new fields in which private cap- 
ital can be invested by small business.” 

Hitting proposals for federal guaran- 
tee of 60 million jobs at $2,500 a year, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio) said our 
standard of living, higher than in any 
other country in history, has come from 
“application of freedom to individual ac- 
tivity, not the guarantee to anybody of 
ahything but freedom.” 

More pros and cons of the 60 million 
job issue will come at hearings on an an- 
nual federal “job budget” proposed by 
Sen. James E. Murray (D.-Mont.). 


Work or Be Drafted 


For the second time in two weeks 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
enact manpower legislation “vital” to total 











7 International 
“ELECTRIC MAN" at dry goods show gets hug 
from Screen Star Virginia Mayo. Robot wears 
electric blanket for high altitude flying. 





military offense (PATHFINDER, Jan. 22). 

But Congress fumed and fretted, con- 
cluded committee hearings. only to sud- 
denly reopen them on a bill making it com- 
pulsory for men 18 to 45 plus some four 
million 4-F’s to obtain essential war jobs 
or be drafted. It is not a national service 
act as FDR wanted, but he said it was 
better than nothing. Gen. Marshall was 
asked to testify but he said he was too 
busy fighting a war. 

So the House Committee heard the 
American Farm Bureau Federation which 
unexpectedly approved the work or fight 
proposal. Other farm groups and labor 
bitterly opposed it. (Essential farm work- 
ers are protected from such a draft.) 

Then, after fixing penalties for viola- 
tors at fines up to $10,000 and jail sen- 
tences instead of providing for induction 
into labor battalions, the committee heard 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Army surgeon 
general, demand a draft for nurses because 
casualties have jumped 270%. 

Only positive action came from War 
Manpower Commission. It reclassified in- 
dustries into essential and critical groups 
with ammunition, ordnance, mining, lum- 
bering, metal, transportation workers, be- 
ing listed as critical and the last groups to 
be inducted. 


Money by Mail 


A time-saving way of mailing small 
sums will help the Post Office cope with 
record business. 

As Postmaster General Walker handed 
the Treasury $37,768,028 in P. O. profits 
for the last fiscal year, he predicted new 
“postal notes” for sums up to $10 avail- 
able after Feb. 1 will net added revenue. 

The “notes” are in denominations up 
to $10. Also available are special stamps 
from 1¢ through go¢. A $2.93 postal note 
will consist of a $2 note, pasted with a 
go¢ and a 3¢ stamp. Purchaser buys any 





such note for s¢, writes the name of 
payee on the note and mails it. 


Guessing Game 


War is an old story to Europe, China, 
but to U..S. it’s a three year tale—so far. 

How much longer it will continue is 
anybody’s guess. Admiral Yarnell’s (for- 
mer commander of U. S. Asiatic fleet, now 
retired) is four more years of fighting the 
Japs; six months to a year to lick Ger- 
many. He placed our total casualties when 
peace comes at between one and two mil- 
lion men. 

Not so optimistic is Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, World War I ace. In a Los 
Angeles speech he predicted 10 to 15 years 
of guerilla war against Japan and until 
middle, late summer or this fall to whip 
Germany unless Russia’s current drive is 
continued. If it is, the European war can 
be shortened by months. 

And from Paris came word our cas- 
ualties in the Ardennes offensive were 
55,421 between Dec. 16 and Jan. 11. But 
no mention was made of U. S. losses at 
Strasbourg and Karlsruh. 


Billions for Navy 


Ahead of Congress stretched wordy 
weeks of work. Behind it were FDR’s in- 
auguration and approval by the House of 
the first big appropriation bill—a billion 
and a half dollars for the Navy, mostly 
for Pacific bases in combat areas. 

Close on the heels of this action came 
the President’s request for almost $2 bil- 
lion more for Navy expenses. 

Between times Congress: Heard Sen. 
McKellar (D.-Tenn.) will renew demands 
U. S. acquire security bases in the Pacific 
to keep the peace; listened to Rep. Clare 
Luce (R.-Conn.) insist combat troops be 
rotated at.the front; wrote into the record 
Senate confirmation of Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
as ambassador to Brazil, Guy M. Gillette 
as Surplus Property board member, and 
P. A, Porter of Kentucky as FCC member. 


White Collars Hot 


“White collar” workers, largest un- 
organized employed group (almost 11 mil- 
lion) became a storm center of organizing 
drives by CIO, AFL, UMW, and “inde- 
pendent” movements. 

Launching CIO’s bid, president Phillip 
Murray told representatives of 35 busi- 
ness and professional groups “large scale 
organization will answer ‘white collar belly- 
aching’ on wages, employment conditions.” 

CIO drive will await return of lead- 
ers from the world labor conference in 
London. Sidney Hillman; head of CIO 
Political Action Committee, predicted the 
conference would lead to a “master union” 
among all United Nations. 

AFL’s white collar organizing will 
center around its newly-formed Office 
Workers’ International union. 

Opposing all labor union organization 
of white collar workers, United White 
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Collar Majority, Inc., New York, charged 
CIO with planning federal legislation for 
compulsory white collar unionization. Said 
President Robert Routh: “The middle 
class doesn’t belong in labor unions, it be- 
longs with our movement.” 


Biggest Crop Program 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones called on farmers for record-high 
food production with 1945 acreage goals 
3% above last year. 

The program will seed 363,635,000 
acres, with a 50% boost in sugar beet and 
flax crops and slight increases in corn, 
wheat, tobacco, potatoes, livestock. 

At the same time, the War Manpower 
Commission said 40,000 workers for har- 
vesting and canning will have to come 
from prisoner-of-war camps, foreign labor 
battalions and increased recruitment of 
women and part-time workers. 


Top Dog 


A heavy-laden Army cargo plane slid 
out of the sky at Memphis. Three service 
men, including Seaman Leon Leroy, 18, 
Antioch, Cal., clarhbered out fingering ““C”’ 
priority tags. Their weight was cast off in 
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"BLAZE" whose sky trip made headlines. 


deference to 300 lbs. of higher-rating 
cargo. 

As the ship roared westward, “Blaze,’ 
the crated 115-lb. mastiff pet of Col. EI- 
liott Roosevelt, FDR’s eldest son, was still 
aboard with an “A” priority tag, consigned 
to Elliott’s movie actress wife. 

Almost as swiftly as the plane spanned 
the continent, word spread that three 
service men had been “bumped” while a 
dog continued his ride. “An outrage,” 
headlines screamed. Many Senators and 
Representatives took up the chant. 

“A regrettable error,’ moaned White 


? 


House Secretary Stephen Early and Army 


spokesmen. 

Who was responsible for placing the 
“A” rating on “Blaze,” neither Early nor 
Army said, but Col. Roosevelt, now in 
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England, declared he and his family had 
nothing to do with it. Said Army: “Blaze” 
shouldn’t have had an “A” rating, 
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EAST: A record $7 billion was spent 
last year for alcoholic beverages govern- 
ment economists reported. 

Sen. Francis T. Maloney, 50 (D.- 
Conn.), died from a heart attack at Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Justice Department filed suit in New- 
ark, N. J., charging General Electric Co. 
and International General Electric with 
cartel conspiracy to restrain trade in mak- 
ing and selling electrical equipment. 

WEST: Three thousand Pacific vets 
arrived in Los Angeles for their first fur- 
loughs in two years. 

Japs, allowed to return to West Coast, 
will find signs in Hood River Valley and 
Gresham, Ore., stores warning “no Jap 
trade” is wanted. 

San Francisco was practically meat- 
less while the Pacific northwest had so 
much that some lower grades of beef were 
spoiling. Livestock men blamed OPA. 

MIDWEST: U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in Chicago named Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, assistant secretary of state, as 
the “outstanding young man” of 1944. 

Michigan’s senate voted a $25,000 re- 
ward for slayers of Warren G. Hooper, 
state senator, key figure in a state graft 
investigation. 

In St. Louis two men swapped wives 
after getting divorces. “Genuinely happy 
for the first time in our lives,” said the 
new Mrs. George Hause, formerly Mrs. 
Percy Radford. 

SOUTH: The Georgia senate received 
a bill to pension farmers over 65 and call- 
ing for $30 monthly benefit payments. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Worried Congressman 


Most Republicans in Congress stayed 
out of the Roosevelt yard on inauguration 
day. But all the Democrats were there, 
smiling on the vine. At least, all were 
smiling but one, Rep. Sam Hobbs, an ex- 
judge from Selma, Ala. Judge Hobbs was 
right proud to take part, but he was wor- 
ried. Friends asked why the gloom. 

“The inauguration date is all wrong,” 
he said. “It’s too soon. Sooner or later a 
presidential election will be contested. 
November to January will not be time 
enough to get it settled. Then we'll have 
the devil to pay.” 


Warfront Tourists 


Back from one of the Army’s short 
tours to European battlefronts (for politi- 
cos and government officials), Maury 
Maverick, Smaller War Plants chief, and 








TOURISTS—Maury Maverick and Poul McNutt 


Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Com- 
missioner, struck a nice pose with their 
snappy ulsters and haversacks as their 
plane unloaded (see cut). McNutt had the 
broadest smile but Maverick talked first. 

“Congress,” said Maverick, “ought to 
get busy and pass a national service act.” 
He based his statement on what he had 
seen in France and Belgium. He also ad- 
vocated aid to France, pointing out that 


an economic breakdown there is affecting™ 


the safety of U.S. forces. Report that 
France is “fattening” on the war is false, 


he added. 


Typical Farmer 


Big Anton Ettesvold, from Stevens 
County, Minn., sat stiffly in the plush par- 
lor of a fancy Washington hotel. He ran 
a calloused hand through his bristling gray 
hair, twisted nervously at his mustache as 
newsmen asked how it felt to be called the 
“typical Midwest farmer.” 

Reflecting, the 65-year-old dirt farmer 
said: “I guess maybe it does mean a lot 
to be picked out this way.” 

He was being modest. Station 
WNAX, Yankton, S. D., had named him 
for the honor because he and his family, 
with an outstanding food production rec- 
ord, were typical of farm families through- 
out the nation who have “given to the 
hilt.”” Three of his sons and a daughter-in- 
law were in military service, another son 
had been killed in action. 

Ettesvold, his wife, a daughter and a 
son were honoted at a banquet attended 
by government officials. They also at- 
tended the inauguration. 


Poll Tax Squabble 


Moss A. Plunkett, a Roanoke, Va., 
lawyer, wants to oust 78 Congressmen 
from the South’s eight poll tax states. He 
has filed legal notice of his intention to 
contest their seats. Under the law govern- 
ing contests, Plunkett and his attorney, 


Acme 


roll in from jaunt to European bottlefronts. 


Arthur Dunn, of New York, could col- 
lect up to $2,000 for attarney’s fees and 
expenses in each case if, by any remote 
possibility, they should win. Total® pos- 
sible take: $156,000. 

Plunkett’s theory is that under the 
Fourteenth Amendment the representation 
in Congress of all poll tax states should 
be reduced in proportion with the number 
of citizens denied the right to vote. He 
contends that all elections from those 
states to the present Congress are illegal 
because the. legislatures failed to make 
such reduction in representation. 

Rep. Sam Hobbs, of Alabama, points 
out two weaknesses of Plunkett’s case: 
(1) Other than in his home district, he 
has no interest that would give him stand- 
ing in a contest, and (2) he ran for Con- 
gress in his home district in 1942 in what 
he now calls an illegal election and was 
soundly trounced by the incumbent, Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum. 


Surplus Shenanigans 


An Army officer at Leavenworth, 
Kan., Engineer Redistribution Center, is 
“burned up” over some stupid deals he 
has seen in the disposal of surplus war 
property. He wrote his Congressman about 
it, invited him to “get busy.” 

Here’s an example. Some months 
ago, he said, his warehouse was authorized 
to sell excess non-military property into 
consumer channels either by negotiation or 
invitation for bids. One item was 33,000 
ft. of 24-in. cast iron pipe, which cost the 
Government $4.90 a ft. A deal was made 
to sell the lot for $4.534 a ft. and a certi- 
fied check for 10% as earnest money was 
in hand. Suddenly Washington stepped in, 
cancelled the sale and turned the pipe over 
to RFC. Later, the officer charged, RFC 
sold the lot of pipe to a Kansas City junk 
man for $2.15 a ft. 

Then, there were two surplus combine 
harvesters, practically new. Each cost the 
Government about $1,500. The officer said 
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he located a grain farmer who needed 
them badly last summer to harvest his 
crop and they agreed on a price of $1,100 
for each machine. Again the deal failed to 
flicker. Instead, the combines were turned 
over to Treasury Procurement. Long after 
the harvest was over they went to a dealer 
for $430 each. 

“This is a personal letter,” the officer 
wound up, “but use it any way you like.” 


Duplicates 


Sen, Arthur Capper, the Kansas vet- 
eran, blinked and looked twice when Ser- 
geants Howard and Harold Carmain 
strolled into his office. Once would have 
been enough.- Twin sons of a friend back 
in Topeka, they were exact G.I. duplicates. 

The Senator promptly clapped on his 
hat and took the 24-year-old brothers out 
to see the Capitol sights. They were just 
winding up a 30-day furlough, he learned, 
after 33 months in the Army, including 
two years in the Mediterranean area. They 
are in the same ordnance company, wear 
exactly the same stripes and ribbons, have 
never been separated. Even their taste in 
girls,is the same. They have twin friends 
in Palestine. 
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SEN. CAPPER is host to identical friends. 


Dead Records 


The government’s paper work is about 
to snow the government under. That’s 
why Rep. Alfred J. Elliott (D.-Calif.), 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, is sponsoring a bill to grease 
the route from filing cabinet to junk man. 
Considering the paper shortage, it would 
be good for Uncle Sam to clean out thou- 
sands of tons of dead records, he believes. 

If the Archivist of the U, S, thinks 
records marked for disposal have no his- 
torical or other value he notifies Rep. 
Elliott’s committee and the committee puts 
through a bill authorizing the destruction. 
It’s pretty tedious. Thad Page, adminis- 
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trative secretary at National Archives, 
who keeps his eye on the old records, says 
there are now 18 million cu. ft. of govern- 
ment records—enough to fill 3,000,000 
standard 4-drawer cabinets. It costs Uncle 
Sam more than $500 million a year to 
care for these records, 70% useless. 

Rep. Elliott’s new bill would author- 
ize the Archivist to initiate schedules for 
all government departments and agencies 
for the disposal of these records, The first 
step at present is taken by the agency it- 
self. The new law, if enacted, will hurry 
them along. 


AMERICANA 


Oklahoma vs. Kansas 


Kansas is poaching on Oklahoma, says 
Oklahoma’s former Gov. William H. (Al- 
falfa Bill) Murray, who has been studying 
documents dating back to 1842 while writ- 
ing a history of his staté. 

Claiming “short-change,” he said that 
all along the north border Kansas is tres- 
passing on 531 ft. that really belong to 
Oklahoma. Furthermore, he added, “Un- 
til 1905 Fort Smith, Ark., belonged to In- 
dian territory (which became Oklahoma). 
If I had known that when I was governor, 
I would have attached it.” 


Parson's Woodpile 


When town-meeting rolls around 
again in Danville, N. H. this year, the 
chairman of the parsonage woodlot com- 
mittee will stand up and resolve that in- 
terest from the fund be spent “on preach- 
ing.” It’s been that way in Danville since 
1760 when the first town-meeting voted to 
set aside a 77-acre tract of forest for “the 
use of the parsonage.” 

The forest, maintained over the gen- 
erations, has yielded a steady stream of 
cash through public auction of its timber 
and pasture rentals. In time, enough 
money was accumulated in the parsonage- 
forest fund to make loans to local individ- 
uals and to the town itself. The Town of 
Danville borrowed $2,500 from the fund 
during the Civil War. This sum, recently 
repaid in full, was re-invested in War 
Bonds by the Parsonage committee. New 
pines were set out in the tract a few years 
ago. The land itself won’t bring any rev- 
enue this year but interest on outstanding 
private loans from the fund will be turned, 
for the 185th year, into “preaching.” 


King’s Timber, USA 


Recalling a time, before the Revolu 
tion, when George III’s Navy masted its 
frigates with New England white pine, 
“King’s timber” is again finding its way 
from America into ships across the seas. 

Hundred foot oaks on the former 
sordentown, N, J., estate of Joseph Bona-, 
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parte, King of Naples and Spain and an 
older brother of Napoleon, are being felled 
and sawed for timbers of vessels for the 
United Nations, King George once re- 
served New Jersey colony’s -biggest and 
best trees, marking them with a blazed 
broad arrow. Now state foresters super- 
vise the cutting of the Bonaparte oaks. 
Joseph Bonaparte came to America 
in 1816, set himself up as a country squire 
near Bordentown. King Joseph landscaped 
1,000 Bordentown acres, planted thou- 
sands of shrubs and oaks during his 23 
year stay. In 1839 he returned abroad, 
and died in Florence in 1844. The first 
house he built in Bordentown burned down 
in 1820. The second is long and low, or- 
nate and elaborate in its provisions for dis- 
playing art objects. Surfounding it were 
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N. J. Dept. Conservation & Development 


THE KING'S Jersey oaks are PT boats now. 


12 miles of drives, and the oak trees. Jo- 
seph’s grandson inherited the place. Later, 
it was auctioned off to John Hays Ham- 
mond, Now it is owned by the Society of 
the Divine Word which decided, after 
conferring with N. J. experts, that the 
110-year-old oaks needed thinning. By the 
time the 75-acre project ends, ships of the 
Allies will have acquired a quarter million 
board feet of timber from what New Jer- 
sey now calls its “King Town.” 


The Suffering Groundhog 


The fact that Groundhog Day is more 
widely accepted with every year is proof, 
maybe, that the smarter we grow, the less 
we know. Textbooks point out that ground- 
hogs don’t venture from their burrows 
until March in the Middle Atlantic states, 
later still in New England. But tradition 
goes on setting up Feb. 2 as the big day. 

Some authorities say the idea started 
with the Egyptians, who watched for a 
wolf to peep out; the shadow-spotting 
business affected six weeks of weather 
thereafter. The Saracens had no wolves 
handy, so they changed the shadow-peeper 
to a bear. Peter the Hermit’s Crusaders 
took the Saracen story back with them. 
England had no wild bears so the otter 
was called in to do weather forecasting. 

Puritans imported the story to Amer- 
ica. They found no otters on Massachu- 
setts Bay. That’s where the groundhog 
was signed up. Nowadays zoological gar- 
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dens try coaxing groundhogs trom cover, 
and the newspapers make capital of it. 
Meanwhile Pennsylvania Dutch cooks ease 
the red point situation by making ground- 
hog meat into delightful roasts, never 
bothering about the animal’s accepted 
ability as a weathervane. 


How to Name a Ship 


Back before the war, people used to 

worry about how Pullman cars were 

os 
named. The puzzle never was solved. 
Pullman officials simply said, “We have 
people for that.” 

Now word has come that the name 
worriers have turned their sleepless minds 
to cargo ships. Let them worry no more. 
The Maritime Commission has a naming 
system. The 125 new coastal vessels to be 
built during the next eight months, for 
example, will be named for sailors’ knots, 
of which there are enough to launch 3,000 
ships. So, ahoy to the SS Hawser Bend 
and the good ship Wall & Crown, 


Medal for Hope 


Funnyman Bob Hope’s book, / Never 
Left Home, tells of his 200,000-mile tour 
of the battle fronts. But he found.-the last 
few miles tough going before getting the 
1945 Gold Medal of Achievement from 
Philadelphia’s Poor Richard Club for his 
entertainment of fighting men. 

Hope and fellow-troupers Frances 
Langford, Vera Vague, Jerry Colonna and 
Tony Romano, entertained the night be- 
fore at Ft. Monmouth, N. J., left by bus 
for Philadelphia, 80 miles away. Bucking 
snow and ice, the bus got in at 7 a.m. Bob 
got only four hours sleep before setting 
to work on his speech. 

Graham Patterson, president of the 
Poor Richard Club and publisher of Farm 
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FOR THE FUN he brought G. I.'s, Bob Hope 
gets Gold Medal from Graham Patterson. 


Journal and PATHFINDER, made the presen- 
tation in the hearing of 2000 guests and 
Mutual network listeners in the U. S. and 
overseas. Patterson read tributes to Hope 
from Gen. George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff; Gen. H. H. Arnold, Army Air Forces 
eommander. Admiral C. W. Nimitz de- 
livered a short-wave address from the 
South Pacific. 

The “achievement” tribute belongs to 
the fighters, said Hope, who gave the Poor 


Richardites a slice of the fun he and other 
entertainers have carried to the fronts, 
Typical gag: “I nearly parachuted by mis- 
take; somebody’d written ‘Gentlemen’ on 
the bomb bay doors.” 


Wonder Wood 


When metal shortages developed at 
the outset of the war U. S. laboratories 
went to work. One result, just revealed, is 
a new heat-stabilized, high-density wood 
called Staypak. It was developed in the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 

Chief advantages are its resistance to 
moisture, minimizing swelling and shrink- 
ing, and to chemicals, insects, decay, It’s 
made by compressing solid wood or sev- 
eral layers of thin veneers, is considered 
superior to an earlier product of the 
laboratory called compreg. 

Not in commercial production now, 
USDA said interested manufacturers will 
be licensed, in accordance with department 
policy. The developers predict many post- 
war uses in which it would be more serv- 
iceable than ordinary wood, less expen- 
sive than metals. Among these: Tool han- 
dies, tooling jigs, mallet heads, pulleys, 
silent gears. 


Rock Riddle 


On an Arizona mountainside near the 
Grand Canyon, lightning struck a huge fir 
tree. 

In the heart of the tree, five or six 
feet above the base, ranger Bill Kennedy 
found what looked like chunks of burnt 
rock, mixed with charcoal. But how could 
rock get into the heart of a fir tree? Puz- 
zled, he sent specimens to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Big rocks had been found before after 
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forest fires in regions where no such stones 
were known, People guessed the rocks 
were meteorites. 

That guess was wrong, the Geological 
Survey proved. Kennedy’s specimens 
turned out to be double carbonates of cal- 
cium and potassium. Scientific answer to 
the rock riddle: “If wood ash is melted 
while enveloped in carbon dioxide from 
the surrounding burning wood, the ash 
will fuse to form stone.” 


Luftwaffted 


Silvery bubble balls float across the 
Nazi stratosphere. As Allied bombers ap- 
proach, the clusters sweep down, explode 
into hailstorms of red fireballs, 

Bubblebaths, floating wire nets, snaking 
ropes of white-hot cable are part of the 
Nazis’ last-stand defense against Allied 
bomb raids. ‘‘Foo-fighters” (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 15) were a foretaste of the enemy’s 
new “surrealist” weapons. 


Rocket Boom 


New devices “as important and revo- 
lutionary to human life as the invention 
of the airplane,” will be powered by rock- 
ets and jet propulsion principles. G. Ed- 
ward Pendray, Westinghouse executive, 
predicted in Cincinnati. 

“The gas turbine, close relative to the 
thermal jet engine, is maturing so rapidly 
that in a very few years we may see it 
driving planes, locomotives, ships, and 
electric generators,” he said. 

Besides new altitudes, new velocities, 
and new power for aircraft, Pendray fore- 
told “New postwar industries springing 
from the enormous wartime development 
of rockets, rocket motors, jet propulsion 
planes, and gas turbines. We can no 
longer look upon rocket power as a dream 
of the future. It is already big business,” 
he said. 

Size of the postwar rocket business, 
will “largely depend on the progress our 
engineers and scientists are able to make 
during remainder of the war.” 





JET PROPULSION adaptation supplies power and steering contro! (note tail assembly) for new 
helicospeeder. Inventor sees civilian use soon ofter war. 











THE WORLD 


Conference 


Big 3 seek unity in’ program for Ger- 
many and policy toward liberated 
nations; Roosevelt stronger 


Winston Churchill stood before the 
House of Commons, but he spoke to the 
world. 

“Can we achieve that complete Allied 
unity and that new impulse in time to 
achieve decisive military victory ... or 
must we fall into jabber, babel and dis- 
cord while victory is still delayed?” 

Polish Key. Achievement of that 
unity was up to the Big 3 leaders when 
they get together. Roosevelt was ready to 
limit American idealism. Churchill ad- 
mitted blunders, but said he would con- 
tinue interfering in middle Europe. But 
would Stalin surrender his spheres of in- 
fluence? 

On their decisions rested: Disposi- 
tion of defeated Germany, completion of 
the World Security Organization, Russian 
entrance into the war against Japan, what 
to do with liberated nations. 

Britain has supported crowned heads 
and old guards who will do British will 
and keep the populace of small. nations in 
check. Russia has worked through the 
masses to organize pro-Soviet govern- 
ments. In contrast, America has plumped 
for free elections. 

Best example of this is Poland, with 
the government-in-exile recognized by 
Britain and the United States, and the 
“Lublin Committee” installed by Russia 
in Warsaw. 

If a formula is reached for the Polish 
deadlock, perhaps through an Allied coun- 
cil to serve till the Security Organization 
is formed, it may supply the key to har- 
mony in Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia. 

FDR's Hand. *As FDR enters these 
talks, his bargaining power is strengthened 
by Sen. Vandenberg’s speech (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 22) which indicated Senate backing 
for a world peace organization. Memories 
of, how.the Senate renounced the League 
of Nations and suspicion that it might re- 





ject the World Security Organization ex- 
plain our Allies’ efforts to protect their 
future by spheres of influence in East 
Europe for Russia, in the Mediterranean 
and West Europe for Great Britain, as a 
hedge against a second failure of collective 
security. 

When it comes to deciding voting 
power in the General Assembly, Russia 
may ask a vote for each of the 16 Soviet 
republics. To this FDR might counter: 
We want 48 votes, one for each state. 


Red Fury 


All over the fatherland, Germans 
waited by loudspeakers, waited to hear 
words they had heard before—the Red 
Armies had been smashed. Instead they 
were told: Soviet troops have crossed into 
German soil; the final onslaught had be- 
gun; all members of the home guard (ages, 
15 to 65) were asked to report at once to 
their stations. 

Through East Prussia, Silesia, the 
plains of Poland, behind the war’s largest 
tanks, behind banks of rocket guns, 3,- 
000,000 Russians broke across Europe in 
a terrible wave of vengeance. They were 


.out to finish the war, and the Germans, 


outnumbered 2-to-1, knew it. 

More than 100 miles behind the for- 
ward lines, lay newly-liberated Warsaw. 
The City of Pain is free but hardly a 
whole house stands, and along the cracked, 
cluttered downtown streets, the liberating 
armies saw not one civilian. There were 
no flowers, no cheers—there were no peo- 
ple: 770,000 of Warsaw’s 1,265,700 had 
been killed by the Germans in five years’ 
occupation. Of the 500,000 Jews crammed 
into the 100 blocks of Nazi Ghetto, there 
is no single soul living. The Germans used 
Warsaw as a practice ground. Rotterdam’s 
destruction from the air, the slave seizures 
in Paris, Athens’ starvation were all done 
first in Warsaw, and in the City of Pain 
there were few left to suffer. 

With the last shots, in moved the 
Lublin Government to become the War- 
saw Government and the biggest Allied 
political headache. 





International 


FOG MIGHTIER than German guns crashes two Flying Forts as they try landing at British field 
after bombing Germany without Joss. Both crews perished. Mist hides rest of squadron. 
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TWIST IT, BUD. Yank yanking tail fails to 
budge Belgian bovine road block. 





No Hitler Trial? 


It is the sentence of this Court, Adolf 
Hitler, that you be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead. 

Peoples of the United Nations will 
never hear these words unless a court is 
established. Because the British Foreign 
Office ignored the resolutions for trial pro- 
cedure and court set-up of the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission, Chairman 
Sir Cecil Hurst resigned. 

British quarters suggested Lord John 
Simon, known as a prewar appeaser of the 
accused, was responsible for Foreign Office 
failure to reply to the Commission’s unani- 
mous resolutions. (Prisoners in the dock 
might summon as witnesses for the de- 
fense Britons who once praised the vir- 
tues of totalitarianism.) 

Sir Cecil warned: In the British Gov- 
ernment there is strong opinion favoring 
no trial but much international back-room 
talk for giving Hitler & Co. the same treat- 
ment Napoleon got—exile. He suggested 
each government decide individually. 

America immediately put pressure on 
Britain. Commission members took a deep 


breath, pronounced charges against Hitler — 


and 24 others, then waited. 


Around the Globe 


Washington—Russia has opened a 
Black Sea port for first shipments of 
UNRRA supplies to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, circumventing Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile authority. 

Ottawa—Half the 15,600 Canadian 
home defense troops ordered overseas un- 
der the new compulsory conscription act 
went AWOL, with 6,300 missing. 

Paris—French discovered an annihila- 
tion camp in lower Alsace, where Nazis 
gassed, cremated 4,000 men, 1,800 women. 

Five U. S. soldiers were sentenced to 
death for desertion and sale of Army gaso- 
line at $60 a gallon to civilians. 

Turkey offered to declare war, send 
Allies 25 fully-equipped divisions at once. 
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FRANCE: In the bloody 150-square- 
mile stump of their once. 1,000-square-mile 
bulge, Germans struggled to outrace artillery 
shells of two American Armies mashing them 
back over the Siegfried line. In the north the 
British attacked across Holland. To the south, 
French forces attacked below Strasbourg to 
relieve “grave” pressure on the city. North 
of Strasbourg German forces joined to form 
a 75-mile front but U.-S. units held. 


RUSSIA: Red Army troops swept into 
Germany. In Silesia they were 214 miles 
from Berlin. Roaring on 40 miles a day, in a 
week five Russian Armies took Tannenberg, 
and Tilsit and Insterburg in East Prussia, 
drove for Danzig; took Warsaw and Krakow, 
bore down on Poznan, 138 miles east of 
Berlin. 

Signing an armistice, Hungary surren- 
dered unconditionally, declared war on the 
Axis, agreed to pay $300 million reparations 
to Russia. 

PACIFIC: U. S. carrier planes sank 
104,000 tons of Jap shipping, downed hun- 
dreds of planes, ripped shore installations on 
the China coast and Formosa. U. S. losses; 
22 planes. On Luzon we crossed the Agno 
river, first natural defense barrier, were 70 
miles from Manila. 

AIRWAR: B-29’s struck Osaka and 
Kobe, Japan, and Formosa. Lighter planes 
hit the enemy in Asia, Europe and the Pacific, 
on and behind battle lines. 

ITALY: Only patrol action disturbed 
this winter-locked front. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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THE FAMILY 


Slash 


Sweeping OPA-WPB regulations will 
cut prices of all clothing by 11%; 
full effect next summer 


A sweeping joint action by OPA and 
WPB, exercising tight control from textile 
mill through the retailer, will cut prices 
on all clothing by at least 6%, save con- 
sumers half a billion dollars a year. 

Material allocations and price line 
restrictions promise increased supplies of 
low-priced clothing. A requirement that 
manufacturers hold to base material costs 
is designed to prevent reduction in quality. 

The order will not increase total 
clothing supplies. And, since spring clothes 
are already made and bought, the effect of 
the regulation won’t show up in stores 
until summer. 

Second step extends the maximum 
average price regulation to retailers, will 
give tighter control of prices, with better 
chance of enforcement. 

The two steps, OPA believes, will lop 
off that 11% rise that clothing prices have 
made in the 18 months. 


Home Rights 


First veteran to buy his own home 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights is Richard 
E. Baker, Richmond, Va. 

Financing arrangements were made 
just a few days after the Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion agreed on a system of loan guayantees. 

This procedure, said FHA Commis- 
sioner Abner H. Ferguson, is “quite dras- 
tically new in home financing.” Under 
straight FHA-insured loans, an accredited 
individual can borrow up to 80% of the 





property value. And since the Veterans’ 
Adminjstration will guarantee a down pay- 
ment loan of 20% of the purchase price, 
up to $2,000, a veteran will be able to 
borrow the full amount for any house 
valued up to $10,000. 


Fraud Fighters 


The Food and Drug Administration 
last year prosecuted more manufacturers 
for misbranding drugs with false and mis- 
leading claims than at any time since en- 
actment of the 1938 Food and Drug act. 

Most unwarranted claims uncovered 
were for vitamin and mineral tonics, laxa- 
tives. An electric belt, recommended for 
asthma and diabetes, typified devices 
taken off the market for false claims. 

Cheaters who took advantage of war 
conditions to sell adulterated foods were 
fined and sentenced. Others nipped had 
short-measured products like peanut but- 
ter, jellies to get around price ceilings. 
Most food seizures, 67%, were for filth 
and decomposition. 

Progress in restricting sales of dan- 
gerous drugs to holders of physicians’ pre- 
scriptions was satisfactory, the Adminis- 
tration reported. More than 90% of the 
nation’s druggists are living up to their 
obligations, refusing to sell sulfa drugs, 
benzedrine without prescription. 


Pet Sparrow 


When night falls over Manhattan, a 
two-year-old female English sparrow flies 
home through a window on the rith story 
of a big apartment house. 

In the spring of 1943, 14-year-old 
Bennett Rothenberg found Sparrow Snob- 
ber, newborn and helpless, under a tree in 
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NOT ENOUGH DIAPERS, cried Notional Institute Diaper Services’ George Garland to Reps. 
Smith, Norton, Douglas (I. to r.). Said WPB: 3 dozen are being made for every baby born. 
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Central Park. He took her home, fed her 
with a medicine dropper. When she grew 
big enough to fly, he took her back to the 
park, But the sparrow didn’t fly away. 
She followed Bennett home. 

Now she flies in and out the window 
at will. If it is closed, she lights on the 


elevator man’s shoulder; he brings her up. 
At night she roosts in Bennett’s room. 

Ornithologists know of no other spar- 
row like Snobber. 





Audubon Magazine 


SNOBBER eyes her pal, Bennett Rothenberg. 


Child Labor 


For the first time last year a jail sen- 
tence was imposed for violation of the 
Federal child labor regulations. 

A criminal action for wilful violation 
against an Alabama saw mill operator was 
won by the Children’s Bureau. In 14 
other criminal cases, heavy fines were im- 
posed, and 103 civil suits were won. 

Bureau inspectors found 8,436 minors 
illegally employed in 2,938 establishments 
over the country, but most of these vio- 
lations were settled out of court. 

“Wartime labor scarcity is no justi- 
fication for breaking the laws that protect 
our children,” said Katharine Lenroot, 
Bureau chief. “We found some children 
putting in from 1o to 14 hours a day, 
many working at night.” 

Since the Children’s Bureau cannot 
cover industries whose products do not 
cross state borders, it advocates stiffened 
state laws; no work for children under 16 
during school hours, no factory work for 
them at any time. 





Shockbusters 


The shock of a plunge from hot flame 
to ice water won’t crack glass cooking 
utensils to be produced after the war. 

A new process for molding glass with 
high frequency waves also promises elec- 
tric toasters, waffle “irons,” and stoves 
made with glass, according to Edwin M. 
Guyer, Corning Glass Works, 

This equipment won’t have to be han- 
dled gingerly. Dishes now in Army use 
can drop six feet without shattering. 
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Briefly Told 


Portable homes, for warm and cold 
climates, are being made by Wingfoot 
Homes, Inc. Postwar price will be about 
$2,000. 

Better fit heels are now going into 
Gotham stockings. Knit at right angles to 
the leg, there’s no instep wrinkling. 

Blankets, hunting jackets that weigh 
but a few ounces will be insulated by San- 
tocel, chemical that pours like water, looks 
like snow, can be waterproofed. 


C Note 

Without vitamin C broken bones 
won't heal; with a C deficiency they heal 
slowly. 


In experiments just concluded at the 
University of California, Dr. David M. 
Greenberg found that bones broke easily 
and did not knit at all when guinea pigs 
were fed so little vitamin C that thev 
developed scurvy. Given some of the vita- 
min, the guinea pigs developed two-thirds 
the bone-strength of animals fed plenty. 

Dr. Greenberg believes most war diets 
lack vitamin C, advises more citrus fruits 


and tomatoes be eaten daily. 


General Foods Corp. 
for rationed meat. 


BAKED EGGS ” 


stand-in" 





Main Dish 


With meat supplies back to prewar 
levels, demand still far beyond, plentiful 


eggs are going into new dishes in experi- 


mental kitchens. 
Eggs baked in cereal patties is a 
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NOW .. AUTOMOTIVE SPARK PLUGS 
WITH AIRCRAFT PRESTIGE AND 
EFFICIENCY 


Bringing the same performance, dependabil- 
ity and extreme quality to automotive spark 
plugs that are required of spark plugs for a 
high-flying Super Fortress is the latest achieve- 
ment of Champion Spark Plug engineers. 
Champion’s research and engineering back- 
ground, because it is exclusively devoted to 
the production of better spark plugs, brought 
invaluable experience to aviation from the 
automotive field. But wartime aviation put 
spark plugs to many extreme tests—strato- 
spheric flight, supercharging, violent tem- 
perature fluctuations, 100 octane gas—all of 
which Champion-Ceramic Aircraft Spark 
Plugs met with extraordinary success. Today 
these same qualities, the same basic materials, 
precision manufacturing and design are 
yours in spark plugs for your car. Demand 
Champions, the spark plugs with aircraft 
prestige and efficiency. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


BUY MORE AND MORE 
WAR BONDS UNTIL 
THE DAY OF VICTORY 
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For Tots, For Tidiness 


Pattern 9073 ...A frock she can button her- 
self, plus slip and panties. Sizes | to 6. Size 
6, dress, 2 yards 35 inch fabric; slip, I'/, 
yards 35 inch fabric; panties, 34 yard. 


Pattern 4920 . . . A roomy apron, small size 
(14-16), cut from only ONE YARD! Simple 
embroidery adds glamor. Sizes small, medium 
(18-20), large [(40-42), and extra large 
(44-46). 


> wa 


extra large 


EACH PATTERN together with a needlework 


pattern for personal or household decoration, 


TWENTY CENTS. Send orders to the PATH- 
FINDER, Pattern Department, 243 West 17th 
Street, New York 11, New York. 


FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the New 
Spring Pattern Book. Free pattern printed 
right in the book. 





General Foods suggestion. Here’s how: 
Pour a tablespoonful of melted but- 


| ter over 2 cups of corn flakes, toss lightly. 


| Arrange to form nests in greased muffin 
| pan sections. Carefully break an egg into 








each nest, sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Bake in slow oven (325 degrees) until 
eggs are firm. To serve, loosen with knife 
and lift out gently. 


|More Flavor 


Supplies of all spices except pepper 
and cinnamon are definitely better than 
they were a year ago. 

The same amount of pepper will be 
available this year as last—about 40% of 
prewar supplies. In 1941, when East In- 


dian imports stopped, grinding was re-. 


stricted to stretch stocks. Most probable 
reason for current local shortages, said 
WFA, is that some pepper has been held 
by price-bickering manufacturers. 
Cinnamon still gets here from India 
and China. But a short, crop means groc- 
ers will get only 25% of prewar quotas. 
What poppy seed we get comes not 


| from Holland but Turkey, is dyed blue to 


look like the Dutch kind. The law forbids 
growing seeds in this country because the 
plant also produces opium. 

Other spices are in fair supply. Re- 
strictions are off ginger and mace and 


| caraway seed stocks have been stretched 





by mixing them with Indian dill seed. 


HEALTH 


Allergy Merry-Go-Round 


Allergy to food, plants or animals is a 
vicious cyclé of inheritance, claims Dr. K. 
E. Crounse, Albany, N. Y., allergist. 

Children of two allergic parents will 
probably show signs of allergy before 
reaching 10 years of age, while those with 
only one afflicted parent may be older be- 
fore disturbance sets in, if it does, he said. 

Fact that pdrents suffer from hay 
fever, asthma, eczema or some other al- 
lergic disorder does not mean the children 
will have the same disturbance, said Dr. 
Crounse. Theirs may crop out in the form 
of colitis, migraine headaches, hives, 
gastro-intestinal or drug allergy. 


Jaundice Cause 


Site of one of World War II’s first 
big Yank-Nazi battles, Hill 609 in Tunisia, 


| has been revealed as a key point in one 


of the war’s great medical advances—dis- 
covery of what causes jaundice—bile dis- 
ease that yellows skin, eyes and has put 
more soldiers out of action in Mediterran- 
ean theater than deaths or wounds. 

A “jaundice commission’ of Army 
doctors got its first clue when epidemics 
broke out among German prisoners and 
Americans who fought at Hill 609. Doc- 
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tors guessed jaundice was a filth disease 
like dysentery, carried by flies, polluted 
water, etc. 

Experiments, with conscientious ob- 
jectors as “guinea pigs’’ proved jaundice 
an intestinal transfer ailment with an in- 
cubation period of three to four weeks. 
Though they haven’t detected the virus, 
doctors are using preventive methods on 
the fighting fronts. Treatment includes 
rest in bed and a high protein diet. 


Medicinal Milk 


While recognizing the health benefits 
resulting from the addition of vitamin D, 
the American Medical association ques- 
tions the idea of “fortifying” milk with 
other vitamins and minerals such as vita- 
min A, thiamine, riboflavin, niadin, iron 
and iodine. 

Such additions will result in increased 
production costs and a decrease in con- 
sumption by those in the lower economic 
levels where it is most needed as a food 
item, the association says, 

Addition of vitamin D is beneficial 
because this vitamin is not present to anv 
great extent in most diets unless fish and 
oils are used in considerable amounts. 
Cereals are much more important for add- 
ing thiamine. Meat, eggs, fresh vegetables 
and whole grain or enriched flour supply 
ample iron and mineral. 


Fewer Babies 


The high wartime U.S. birthrate be- 
gan to fall last year, and will drop more, 
according to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 

Reporting somewhat less than 3,000,- 
ooo in 1944 or 6% below the 1943 record 
the company predicted “‘a sharp reduction 
in the near future, when the absence of 
so many young men abroad exercises its 
full effect.” 


Better Sulfa 


Toxic reactions to germ-killing sulfa 
drugs are counteracted by a new process 
developed at Warner Institute of Thera- 
peutic Research, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Despite value of sulfa drugs, many 
doctors have feared to use them because 
of poisonous effect on some patients. The 
new process adds hexuronic acid, which is 
claimed to eliminate or greatly reduce the 
severe poisonous reaction, without dimin- 
ishing the value of the sulfa. 


Home Missions 


“The 36 million Americans not con- 
nected with any church, and 26 million 
receiving no religious instruction make 
this country a great mission field,” Dr. 
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Earl R. Brown, Methodist missions execu- 
tive, told leaders of 23 home missions 
agencies at Atlantic City. 

These postwar aims for rural life were 
listed by Dr. William V. Dennis, Pennsy]l- 
vania State college: Extended and more 
suitable education, more adequate health 
provisions, constructive and more nearly 
just land policies, elimination of racial dis- 
crimination, development of community, 
and elevation of all rural living to levels 
in which personalities may find opportuni- 
ties for full growth. 

City churches were urged by Dr. H. 
Paul Douglass, Home Missions council re- 
search director, to “assimilate the people in 
their community, and not try to cling only 
to the remnant of original membership.” 


Remarriage Problem 


When soldiers come back to their 
war-brides, will some find their hasty mar- 
riages a mistake? Rt. Rev. Cameron J. 
Davis, Episcopal bishop of western New 
York, fears so. He said his church should 
liberalize its rule about remarriage (only 
the innocent party may remarry after a 
divorce for infidelity). 

Bishop Davis, who heads the Epis- 
copal Joint Commission on Holy Matri- 
mony, suggested a committee in each dio- 
cese study the divorce problem and make 
recommendations before next year, 


Churches on Peace 


President Roosevelt should call a 
United Nations conference “at the earliest 
possible time” to act on the Dumbarton 
Oaks peace plan. 

So voted delegates from 4s U. S. and 
Canadian Protestant faiths, endorsing 
views of their commission on a just and 
durable peace, headed by John F. Dulles, 
foreign affairs adviser to Gov. Dewey. 

The churchmen want peace terms to 
remove aggressors, power and will to make 
war, but to encourage Germany and Japan 


1s 


to join the world community. Germany, 
they said, should not be carved into sep- 
arate states. On peacetime military train- 
ing, delegates reaffirmed opposition to im- 
mediate action. 


Evangelical Guide 


Once a month, at mail-call, many 
service men and women who are members 
of the Evangelical church get a white en- 
velope from their home parish. Spiritual 
messages and devotional guides, written by 
Evangelical pastors, are inside. 

Bulletin No. 36, off the presses this 
month, went to 40,000. This specialized 
ministry to service folk started two months 
before Pearl Harbor, and is directed by 
the church’s Board of Christian Social 
Action, Harrisburg, Pa. 


300 Talents 


Biblical proverb of the talents was re- 
enacted at Magnolia Ave. Christian 
Church, Texas, when Rev. Bayne Driskill 
handed each of the 300 in the congrega- 
tion a silver dollar. “Talents” were do- 
nated by a member. Each recipient was 
»xpected to return—and increase—the gift. 


Unto Others 


When Trooper Albert H. Kimball’s 
car radio blared orders from Connecticut 
State Police, he didn’t know the call would 
land him in the pulpit of the Federated 
Church at Staffordville. 

Rev. Clayton B. Small, minister, lay 


eill in a hospital. With only eight minutes 


before the service, Mrs. Small telephoned 
police barracks for assistance. Lt. H. J. 
Hurlbert radioed the trooper to proceed 
to the church in his patrol car. Trooper 
Kimball obeyed without question. In full 
uniform, he stepped into a pulpit for the 
first time in his life and began to preach. 
His subject: “Do Unto Others as You 
Would have Them Do Unto You.” 





FIRST BISHOP of newly created diocese of Lafayette, Ind., the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John George 


Bennett, D.D., second from right, during consecration ceremonies. 





| For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





for Radiant 


MORNING 
FRESHNESS 


~~ =  * 


F YOU wake up tired: and listless—if your 
4 freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away 
in the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know 


Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 


For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 


First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. 
Second, it helps to build you up while you 
sleep. Two cups deity. made with milk as 
directed, supply all the extra vitamins and 
minerals you need for utmost vitality—pro- 
vided you just eat 3 normal meals a day, in- 
cluding citrus fruit or tomatoes. In addition 
Ovaltine also provides the basic food elements 
absolutely necheiars to rebuild muscle, nerve 
and body cells, and for vitality and endurance. 


-. So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for 
better sleep and for morning fres ? 


OVALTINE 


gradually turn 


GRAY HAIR 


to your youthful hair color 


@ Don’t pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. You simply appear to be growing younger week by 
week! jpesiatey not a coal tar dye! Colorless— WON'T 
KE A HAIR TONIC! Order your bottle of 
Beutalure today—now! SEND NO went = om! = | name 
and address. When you see the improvement er three 
weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (tax included). Or return 
unused portion at our expense. at’s our amazing offer! 
BEUTALURE, INC 


14 Ashley Pl., Dept, P-7, Wilmington, Delawere 











Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 


expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 

























Ki ee Syndic 
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QUINTUPLETS 


always use this for 


CHEST COLDS 


¥ To Promptly Relieve Coughing 

¢ Make Breathing Easier 

¢¥ Break Up Congestion in Upper 

Bronchial Tract, Nose, Throat 

Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs are im- 
mediately rubbed with Musterole. Ir 
MUST BE GOOD! 

Musterole gives such prompt relief 
because it’s more than just a “salve.” 
It’s what so many Doctors and Nurses 
call a modern counter-irritant. Musterole 
not only ee coug sore throats, 





ac By « es due to chest colds but 
ALSO ~ phn up ion in upper 
bronchial tract, nose and throat. 


Musterole is wonderful for grown-ups, 
too! And so much easier to apply than 
a mustard plaster. Ready for instant use 
—just rub it on! “No fuss! No muss, 
with Musterole.” 


IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular and Extra Strong. 


Make Any Article 


GLOW *: DARK 


sui ‘th 


ss Magic New Discovery! /} 







easy! A stroke of a 
brush—any article en 
glows in the dark like 

magic! Lasts indefi- Uo 

nitely. Absolutely 

harmless. Hundreds Gomnakete Lite- 
of uses. Use on ties, Kit, er 












flo ° 
numbers, furniture, dress, 





pictures, statues, toys, $1.00 ~~ 

etc. Order NOW! Sup- postal charges. 

Bene Money- fend cash, we 
guarantee. Dey postage. 


LITE+GLO, Dept. 68-A5, Topeka, Kan. 
me 


Earliest Tomato 


has Big Red Fruit Homing as 








early as July 4. Regular price 
15¢ pac but tointro ‘ 

duce Jung's lity 8 

we will se ou al 


Giant Zinnias and 
Double kspur 
to beautify your aprden. 
All the above for 10c, in 
Canada 20c. A Premium 
Coupon sent with each 
collection, also our beauti- 
ful free catalog of Bargains 


ALL 6 
10¢ 


Randolph, Wisconsin 





J. W. JUNG SEED CO. 
Dept. 10 
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THE TOWN 


Entertainment 


North East, Pa., high school youngsters 
convert 3-story house into recrea- 
tion center with grill, dance floor 


An unidentified student at North East, 
Pa., writing in The Grapevine, high school 
paper there, wasn’t fooling when he said 
one way to keep youngsters away from 
the wrong places was to let them run the 
right places themselves. The notion, taken 
up by the community, produced the Hat 
Rack. 

Much credit for evolving this “ulti- 
mate” in recreation buildings is given to 
Brother Willard Gilpin, of nearby St. 
Barnabas House, operated by an-Order of 
Episcopal laymen. Largely through his 
efforts the North East Community House 
association was formed. 

Over $3,000 was collected, spent on 
equipment, labor and renovation of the 
house chosen for the Hat Rack. Most of 
the work was done by high school classes 
in home economics. Pinball and electric 
gun machines were bought by the center, 
soon to boast pool and pingpong tables. 
Downstairs are grillroom, kitchen, a dance 
floor, lobby and porch. Upstairs are club- 


rooms, lounges, and an office. The grill 
accommodates 50 at a time. 
A student governing body operates 


the center. Tuesday is ‘date night.” Exe 
cluded after 9:30 p.m. are 7th and 8th 
graders. There’s a 10:30 curfew for high 


school students on week nights. Friday 
and Saturday nights find lights on until 
11:30. Then doors are locked until Mon- 
day. Dues are 50¢ per semester. 


Lagging Plans 


State and local government postwar 
construction plans total $15 to $20 billion, 
enough to carry normal public works for 
five or six years. 

Benefits will go chiefly to cities with 
populations over 100,000. Failure of 
smaller communities to plan for future 
public construction was deplored by Col. 
W. N. Carey, Federal Works Agency engi- 





neer. Col. Carey said plans are centered 
too largely in big cities, cited these figures: 
More than 72% of the final-stage 
plans are in cities, 60% of which are over 
100,000. America’s five largest cities ac- 
count for 38% of all completed plans, 
New York alone providing 29%. 
However, only a billion dollars worth 
(in a normal year public works cost $3 
billion) is in the ready-to-go stage. How 
much eventually goes from the drawing 


board to the concrete mixer depends 
largely on federal financing. 
One Government view by Carey— 


more small towns should be interested. 
The money, if voted, should be earmarked 
for highways, hospitals; schools, public 
buildings, water projects, parks, housing. 


Elm Epidemic 


Thousands of dead elms in the Ohio 
river valley mark the spread of phloem 
necrosis, a virus disease that threatens 
every American white elm. No remedy 
has been found. 

Attacking only American white elms, 
phloem necrosis is expected to kill 30,000 
trees in Dayton and Columbus, Ohio, 
alone this year. It costs a city about $75 
to remove a dead elm. Experts fear the 
epidemic may hit the nation with huge 
costs in money and beauty. Farthest 
spread so far: to Jackson, Miss. 

Near Frankfort, Ky., USDA path- 
ologists found what they believe is 4 dis- 
ease-resisting variety of American white 
elm, and transplanted seedlings to a nurs- 
ery near Columbus. Offspring of this 
strain might restock ravaged towns with 
shade trees—but that, they admit, would 
take generations. 


Town Greeter 


New residents of Oak Park, IIl., 
(66,015 pop.) are officially welcomed, are 
told of the town’s services and stores, 
made to feel at home. 

Now, as the plan goes into its roth 
year, Mrs. Luis Allen Bishop, official host- 
ess, is welcoming 50 newcomers a week. 


ENTIRE FLOOR USED FOR 


| PING PONG, DART GAMES, ETC. ¥ 


THE “HAT RACK" has most everything ‘teen agers want for amusement, from "“dine-and-dance” 
on first floor, through club rooms on the second, to choice of games on the third. 
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Karmen- Winger 


HOSTESS: Mrs. Luis A. Bishop welcomes new- 
comers to Oak Park, Iil. 





From Mrs. Bishop new residents re- 
ceive a transportation map and bus sched- 
ule to Chicago, an application blank for 
the library, a book of gift certificates 
from local merchants. Oak Leaves, com- 
munity weekly, carries an index of schools, 
churches, recreation centers. 

Oak Park also operates a Newcomers’ 
club for women, which meets weekly, 
sometimes has evening family gatherings, 
plans now postwar theatricals and chorals. 


Easy Payment 


Times were hard and tax delinquency 
ran high in Oshkosh, Wis., in the early 
Thirties. Something had to be done to 
ease the payment_of real and personal 
property assessments. 

Officials hit upon this idea: Split the 
old one-lump-sum payment into four in- 
stallments. Placed into effect in 1933, 
collections began to increase and today 
delinquency is almost unknown. 

The plan calls for a 25% tax pay- 
ment every other month, beginning in 
January and ending July 31. The plan 
costs the city $550 a year which is more 
than made up in interest savings. 

Last year real estate and personal 
property tax collections totaled $1,523,- 
661, out of $1,550,519 due. This left a 
delinquency of only 1.7% as compared 
with 5.48% in 1940. 

Personal property taxes amounting 
to $303.440, in 1944 were collected in full. 


Crop Insurance 


Congressional heat has forced the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp., to write in- 
surance on 1945 cotton, spring wheat and 
flax crops instead of waiting until 1946. 
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ADAMS? KELLY? COHEN? 


His face didn’t look like much 
when they found him. But his 
“dog tag” told who he was. 


He’s not an Unknown Soldier. 
And does it matter whether he 
was Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish ... Negro or White? 
He fought American. He died 
American. He was American. 
He makes you prouder that you 
are American. 

But what of his brothers — by 
the million—here at home... Of 
every race, of every color, of 
every creed? 

Are they different because 
they're alive? 


Is the only true democracy in 
uniformed death? 


Let’s put an end to the foul prej- 
udice fanned by our enemies... 


By our obvious enemy, the 
goose-stepping Hun... and our 
more insidious one, the un- 
American American. 


When you find anyone — your- 
self included—thinking, speak- 
ing, acting, with racial or reli- 
gious prejudice—STOP IT! 


If Adams, Kelly, or Cohen is 
good enough to die for us, he’s 
good enough to live with us... 


As an equal. 


This is one of a series of messages available for local sponsorship in newspapers 


and as 24-sheet posters in full color for outdoor billboard display. 
Write for details. 


YOUR COMMENT IS SOLICITED. 


PATHFINDER MAGAZINE 
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eb age tired of apologizing 
for our ceilings—that’s why 


Upson Crackproof Ceilings 
are first on our repair list 
—after Victory!” 

Yes, lady, your Upson Ceilings 
will be troublefree, beautiful, 
economical. Any good carpen- 
ter can install them over 
old plaster—quickly and easily. 


Send for new 16-page idea 
booklet on redecorating and 
remodeling. It’s FREE. Just 
mail coupon below. 


UPSON PANELS 


ee wee eee oe ee 2 a ee | 
OuUGL-.-THIK FIBRE TILE 


THE UPSON COMPANY 











2612 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 1 

Send me your FREE booklet ~ “ How to Remodel i 

Interiors for Pleasure—for Utility.’ i 

} Name H 
Address ; } 

| 1 

| ! 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy | 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention."’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1028 Atlantic Bullding, Washington 4, D. C. 
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International 


GRINS AT $100,000 SALE: Dan Thornton got 
50 grand apiece for Hereford bulls. 





Previously the corporation had de- 
cided not to write 1945 insurance because 
it could not cover winter wheat and some 
cotton already planted. 

Biggest change in operations involves 
full time and part time adjustors to de- 
termine crop losses on insured farms. Pre- 
viously AAA committeemen did this work. 
AAA adjustment of losses, plus the fact 
FCIC had to use AAA yield figures, which 
critics claimed were inaccurate for in- 
surance purposes, were blamed in many 
quarters for failure of the program. 

AAA, however, will continue to sup- 
ply yield figures, sell farmers insurance. 


Anti-Army-Navy 


State and federal bans on use of 
words “Army & Navy” for retail stores 
were asked by Arthur Garniss, vice presi- 
dent New York Council on Retail Trade 
Diversion. 

Predicting 100,000 “Army & Navy” 
stores—four times as many as mushroomed 
after World War I—would spring up if 
uncontrolled, Garniss said: “Many of 
these stores on which we have made checks 
are already selling inferior merchandise 
never handled by the government.” 


Postwar Motors 


Double engines may drive postwar 
trucks and planes, according to Detroit 
automotive technicians. 

Twin truck motors would be geared 
for speedier traffic get-aways, with power 
steering to ease wheel-turning. 

Planes would be powered by piston- 
turbine combinations, with exhaust gases 
from piston engines running the turbines. 

Passenger car improvements will fea- 
ture more attractive appearance, better 
upholstery, convertible tops of translucent 
material like women’s raincoats, and fab- 
rics glued to wood, modernists predict. 


Airplane Auction 


“Sold for $2500, and the gentleman 
can fly it away!” Auctioneer Carl T. Bart- 
lett, Muncie, Ind., grabbed his hammer, 
led the crowd over to another airplane. 





You Can Get 
| Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


“™ MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 
Eyes tired? Dothey smart 
and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of 

sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 














WHAT 

IS MURINE? 
Murine is a ; 
scientific blend of “| 
seven ingredients — 
safe, gentle, and oh, so 
soothing! Just use two drops 
in each eye. Right away ™ 
Murine goes to work to relieve the 
discomfort of tired, burning eyes. * | 
Start using Murine today. < 


[/RINE; 
Vet EYES 


OURRITATION 


Due to: dry eczema, chaf- 

ing, minor rectal discom- 

fort, or similar conditions, 
externally caused. 

Try the gentle Resinol 

way to joyful relief. Feel 

Atall it soothe itchy stinging, 

tug ¢asedesireto scratch, and 

stores. hastenlingering comfort. 


OINTMENT 


re eee 








AND. SOAP _ 


STOP 
RADIO fe 


WAVE J 


STATIC & 


| The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 5. Halsted, Dept. AW-2303, Chicago 20, IIL 


TOOTHACHE? 


DUE TO CAVITY 





GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” frequently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either pee age from your 
druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co.. Cincinnati. 


TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 





tepateat Guide,” contsining com 
ete inf ; , 
cedure ‘and selling ireaticas Write 
Canenes 6 Seam 8 yond JACOBSON 
egister 
637-A Adams Building Washington, Dd. C.. 
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This is Sunday afternoon business at 
Auburn, Ind., airport, where Civilian Air- 
craft Co. each fortnight puts second-hand 
airplanes on the auction block. 

Since last November dozens of planes 
—ranging from two-seaters to heavier 
craft—have been flown in from five states. 

The average sale takes about eight 
minutes; prices range from $800 to $4,800. 
The owner sets his own price, can reject a 
bid if too low. 

Buyers, if licensed pilots, can try out 
the planes before bidding. Each plane is 
certified by Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion examiners before it goes up for sale. 


“Othello” On Records 


Last summer, in New York, Colum- 
bia’s Masterworks Division assembled the 
cast of a great Theater Guild production 
for a noble experiment. The result is 
Shakespeare’s Othello: The Moor of Ven- 
ice, with Paul Robeson in the title role. 

The undertaking seems to have used 
all Columbia’s record material for the 
month. There are three heavy volumes 
binding six 12-in. records each. On these 
the play is presented, virtually uncut. 
This Othello is the best of generations. 
The thousands who did not see it can now 
hear, at home, what well may have been 
the best Shakespeare ever. 

Another in the series of “Recor- 
dramas” is Victor’s The Heart of La Bo- 
heme. It’s a set of five records in which 
the principal solos, duets and other en- 
semble music of the Puccini opera are pre- 
sented by a cast including Licia Albanese, 
Beniamino Gigli, Tatiana Menotti, Afro 
Poli, Duilio Baronti, Aristide Baracchi 
and members of the orchestra of La Scala 
Opera. 

Oklahoma Selections have been issued 
by Victor in a National Special Release 
under the auspices of the Boston Pops, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. The music’s 
no match for platters already out. 





“OTHELLO” RECORDS feature Paul Robeson. 





le Peter Pain 
CLUBS YOU WITH 


RHEUMATIC 


new BeNn- Ga 


@ Get this speedy, soothing, wonderful relief from the pain and 
discomfort of rheumatism! Fast-acting Ben-Gay contains up to 
21% times more methyl salicylate and menthol than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. These famous pain-relieving agents are 
known to every doctor. Make sure of getting genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben-GAY—rtHheE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


“Also For PAIN NEURALGIA THERE'S ALSO 


MUSCLE PAIN MILD BEN-GAY 
DUE TO AND COLDS FOR CHILDREN 


1945 Garden caraiog || NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


' ie * Ne iters needed to re-write idea 
Illustrated in Color in mowepapers, magazines ond books, FR EE 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plants that produce Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

y s ~ Pp Pr fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
adage. up to $5.00 per hour spare time. y baw 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 





crops three weeks earlier than home grown Seats 


Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate ca 
onion, lettuce, beet, broccoli, tomato, potato, e 
lant & pepper plants. Get your catalog now 4 
ore the supply is exhausted. 
. D. FULWOOD CO., Tifton, Ga. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuis, Me. 























Send Dime Today! 


To Get Acquainted with Maule’s 
Giant Zinnias, 7 colors ne Tested, Guaranteed Seeds 
ink of it! 7 best colors of Giant dahlia-flowered 
Giant Asters, 5 colors Zinnias 5 in. across; 5 best colors Maule Giant Asters, 
Best Marigolds, 4 kinds chrysanthemum-fiowered; 4 best carnation-flowered 
Marigolds; 4 best colors Petunias. ALL 20 in these four 
“ Fragrant Petunias, 4 colors 250-Packets—send 10e and see for yourself why so 
All 4 25c-Pkts. for 10c! many say “Maule’s Seeds, once sown, always grown.” 
qtiqudastinn Fou'®! Bave s Lovely 8 Viewers All Summer and Fall 
i onalillnitlllelmedieeeal 
Seed Book FREE j Wm. Henry Maule, 292 Maule Bldg. Philadelphia 32, Pa. » r 
Se) Scien oad pletures Send Maule’s Send Dollar Flower Garden, 
Pro Seed Book FREE. |_/Ne. 4101, Enclosed is 10c. 


rom actual photos, to select the] 
Vegetables to give most sroteabcl 
crops and biggest return from yours Name ] 
arden. It tells how long each bece-c-enecenncceeescscs eoveccnmeerconecesesseeeeeseneeeee SOlPAOSPIOSSCOCSCCOSSOCCSOOS 
Fina takes to grow. New, shighest fl RD o. I 
-. or poccavanssntiepijininpsensagreenssiuen.appennineannniaegnnaswsesipahese 
P.O. & State... _ | 


kinds for heavy yield and highest 
market prices. Prize flowers, too. 
——— me oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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The Old Reliable’ Seed House 











This exciting, tasctnating game 


teaches you how 
to speak another language 


—_ while you 08 ae 





LEARNALINGO is Jun 
Yes,, by pleying this game with your 
friends you speak another languege. 


LEARNALINGO is Quich 


You speak new words immediately, Any 
age can play Learn-a-Lingo. Surprise your 
family and friends with new knowledge. 


LEARNALINGO is fasy 


lf you can read English you can spea 
another language. Mailable overseas. 


Roger: Stephens, Publisher SP 


East 19th Street ; 
iNew York 3, N. Y. Enclosed you will find 





OD Spanish FE French 
DC Halian CO Portuguese. 


kone seumamawwwoenawaewaw ead 


Please send at once...copies of Learn-A-Lingo. 
H I tia ias 

t Address . ’ icieie 

° | A State” ome 

' 

’ 
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Check Language desired 


IT’S EASY and FUN to BUILD 


THIS NEW MODERN 


Every amateur will 
yroud to build this mode a 
10usehold necessity. Our 
plans are = and easy 
to follow. This 8 cubie ft. 
size can be built of new or 
used parts and operates on 
6, 12, 32, or 110-volt motor. 
Saves up to 75% of cost of 
new box. 


- NO EXPERT KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


and the material is not hard to obtain: many items can be found 


in garages. workshops and scrap yards. Mail $1 bill, check or mon- 


ey order for complete plans and big catalog. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn 


Sensational! DRY Shoe Polisher! 


Peplaces messy Dastes, liquids. Simply glide over 
shoee—and presto!—you have a lustrous, long- 
be sting shine. ¢ none 1s and polishes in one operation. 
st, dirt, grime disappear instantly, No mese or 
uss. No soile 4, stained hands. Clean. Handy. 
Works like magic. Marvelous for Men's, Women 
Children's Shoes. Low priced. Sells like wildi 


—_——— 
SAMPLES FOR AGEN Sample offer sent imme- 


diately to all who send 
A penny _postal will d SEND NO MONEY 
KARISTEE CO.. 834 Bar Street, AKRON, Shas 















~~ HERE'S REAL RELIEF! 
Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 


Apply Cuticura nampent, 


- then Cuticura Talcum. Great 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 





| am no alarmist, 
| . . 
here is getting smelly. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


Slight Alarm: Congratulations for 
your editorial in Nov. 6th PATHFINDER. 
Your sentiments are mine, about what is 
facing our government today. Has the day 
of Freedom and Liberty reached its mid- 
night in the United States of America? I- 
but it seems something 


Andrew J. Fisher, Clayton, Idaho. 


Growing Towns: Congratulations on 
your editorial “How Big Should a Town 
Be.” In 1938-1939 I crossed the U.S., 
stopped here or there a week or more and 
was gone one and a half years. In every 
city the people were proud of how fast the 
city was growing. I asked myself: How 
large should we want our own city to 
grow? 

The bigger the better seems to be the 
prevailing idea. 

Wm. M. Carlo, Armona, Calif. 

Education and Leaders: The article 
by Mr. Harry Carman (Jan. 1 PATH- 
FINDER) is as though one had put my own 
thoughts into words. Your editorial on the 
same subject is highly excellent and re- 
veals amazing things, such as that the col- 
leges are out for the money. 

Mr. Carman’s writing is amazingly 
good,, but action, action, action is what’s 
needed. 

Had he given you a list of names of 
20 of the Nation’s outstanding rich men 
who had promised they would each pay all 
expenses to educate in chemistry 100 of 
next year’s high school graduates that 
would have meant something. Some fear- 
ful experience is in store for the rest of us 
if those who have both education and 
money can’t see 20 years ahead. 

Albert Mather, Detroit, Mich. 


Scarcity Explained: Yard goods and 
goods for work dresses, sheets, aprons, 
etc. can hardly be bought at all, and what 
is on the market is of inferior quality. 
We well know this is not because of a 
shortage of the raw material. We are not 
blaming the manufacturer but we are 
blaming OPA for the 3000 ceilings on 
yard goods. 

Bessie M. Hubbs, Kirkville, N. Y. 


W. C. T. U. Replies: Your article in 
Dec. 25th PATHFINDER (page 21), 
Slap at Rum,” is not entirely correct so 
far as the WCTU is concerned. 

If Mrs. Marty Mann will inquire more 
closely into the methods of the WCTU she 
will find that education plays a prominent 
part in the work. The WCTU pioneered 


“New | 





in research and education long before the | 


Yale School for Alcohol Studies was 
| started. 
Mrs. T. B. Wheeler, Waverly, N. Y. 





ish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


“DYE YOUR RUGS AT HOME” 
“You can do it” 


Dyeing saves buying. $3.00— 
1 qt. covers a 9’x12’. Applied 
with soft scrub brush. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Dog 
Stained Rugs Dyed Success- 
fully. 3c Stamp brings illustrated booklet. 


Thomas Dye Products, 4109 Troost Ave., K.C.,Mo. 











BEST VEGETABL 


Special--to get acquainted, we'll mail 

you these 6 full-size 10c-Packets seed 

for just 10c--Tomato. Radish, C 

Beot, Lettuce. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE~ 
all the best Flowers, Ve: 





Something New! Trim your. nate without 


W. ATLEE BURPE 
any experience. It’s easy! 


Building, Phil 
excess hair comes off — 
and easily by just pulling trim- e 
mer through hair like an ordi- 


7s 
4 
narv_ comb. Save on hair-cut 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 
L OFFER 


bills . . . Trim your own hair 
or the whole family’s. Send 59c 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-15 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering\or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected “‘shell shocked" cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American. Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin 








Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 








Clean Out Gun 
Pests with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


After you've shot the pests and rodents that 
menace your farm don't neglect to clean 
away the ‘‘pests’’ that play havoc 
with your gun. Use Hoppe’s 
No. 9 to remove the primer, pow- 
der, lead, or metal fouling and to 
prevent the “‘pest’’ of gun rust. 
Gun dealers sell Hoppe’s No. 9 or 
send us 10c for sample. Helpful 
“Gun Cleaning Guide’ FREE 
upon request. 


rank A. Ho 
2319 North 8th St., Ph tiiledetphia 33, P Pa. 


PICTURE 
RING Si. 


= 
Bassists Oxy he en Money Tatty Dhote Lay paper 
strip for a lated size. ere only $1.00 pilus "> 
Ta a inted ed with ring 
oney bac! Send photo and ring size now. 


PORTRAIT. RING C CO, Dept. E-49 CINCINNATI, o. : 


What Every Mason Wants 


We have Masonic books and lodge supplies 
for Blue Ledge, Chapter, Command- 
ery, Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
pend for free catalog of books and rituals 


for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P.O. Bex 796, BAT Chicago 90, lil. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128- -page book, “‘Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 

tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 44 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. ee — 3413, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 


PRESTO! 



















CHANGO! 


From your frying pan into 


the firing line—in three short 
weeks your waste kitchen fats 
turn into powder! You realize 
theimportance of every ounce 
of fat you can save—but don’t 
delay getting it to your 
butcher. He’ll pay you for it 
—but better still, you'll be 


helping to win. 
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PASTIME 


AND SMILES 





Brain Teaser No. 67 


A man drives to a certain place at the 
rate of 84 miles an hour. He returns by a 


road that is 24 miles longer at the rate of | 
g miles an hour and takes 10 minutes | 
longer than in going. How long is each | 


road? 


| Solution to No. 66 


Three-fourths the cost minus 4/9 the 


| cost would equal $4 plus $7, or $11. Hence 


11/36 of the cost is $11. Cost is $36. 


Doctor: You must avoid all forms of 


| excitement. 


| new apprentice seaman, 


ting fired? 


Private: Can’t I even look at them 
across the street? 


“You'd better take out an insurance 
policy,” suggested the lieutenant to the 
“to cover your 
burial expenses.’ 

“Na, na, mon,” 


sailor, “I might be lost at sea.” 


“Did you hear,” asked the sophomore, 
“about our cross-eyed Greek professor get- 

“No,” replied the innocent freshman, 
“why was he let out?” 

“Because he couldn’t control his pu- 
pils.” 


An Ill Wind 


Many a wife 

Who did no chore 
Because of help 

Before the war 
Has discovered on the quiet 
She no longer needs to diet. 


Helen Castle 


“When you married me, vou weasel, I 
thought you were daring and courageous.”’ 

“That’s nothing. Everyone else 
thought the same thing.” 


Sergeant: Look here, soldier, what’s 
the idea of the barrel? Are you a poker 
player? 

Private: No, Sir, but I spent a cou- 
ple of hours with some guys who are. 


Mr. Krick (seeking rooms): This 
window is quite small. It wouldn’t be 
much good in an emergency. 


Agent: Mister, there ain’t going to 
be any emergency. My terms are cash in 
advance, 





replied the Scotch r 


| 


| 





eoret vied 


I don’t know what I'd do with an automo- 
bile if I got my teeth into it—but I just 
can’t resist chasing cars. 

Sure it’s dangerous. That’s why I’m tell- 
ing you that a pal of mine took the cure 
for car chasing when his master got 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. It’s got a system 
that works every time. 

Sergeant’s Dog Book also tells how to 
feed and take care of me, what to do when 
I get fleas and worms. It’s a wonderful 
book, Boss. Get it free at drug or pet store, 
or with this coupon. 


Sergeant's meoicines 


Dept. 32-A-2, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the t 


FREE 40-page illustrated Dog Book to: 
State 
SP MT Ee 


en 
\ feel better now 














City 


For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother ptob- 
ably used, but, for real results, it is still one of the 
most effective and dependable for coughs due to 
colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

It's no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup water for a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking needed—it's 
so easy! Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put 24% ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, 
and add your syrup. This makes a full pint of truly 
splendid cough medicine, and ove = about four 
times as much for your money. eeps perfectly 
and tastes fine. 

And ye ‘ll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action ou can feel it take hold promptly. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and helps clear the air passages. Thus it 
makes etme be Mem and lets you get restful sleep 

Pinex a compound of proven ingre- 
dients, ie acanaeet form, well-known for its 
poe action on throat and bronchial membranes. 

foney refunded if not pleased in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
DO YOU tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 

rotession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

7“ ~ mp ye — 7 Easy re Not ae 
or chiropody ° rther capital necessary. 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
Stephenson System of Feet Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 





WANT a permanent business 
poreceree of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
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EDITORIAL 


Overlap of Ignorance 


Papers have a habit of sprawling 
themselves in disorderly piles across a 
desk. Which explains, perhaps, why a 
statement by Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency, came into juxtaposition 
with Vol, IV, No. 1 of Russell B. Lord’s 
quarterly magazine, The Land. The two 
were read consecutively . .. and a somber, 
gray fog settled over the editorial desk. 

General Fleming’s statement, deliv- 
ered before doodlers of the Senate’s Post- 
War Economic Policy & Planning Com- 
mittee on January 11, was concerned with 
the horrendous prospect of American cities. 
General Fleming, it appears, has reached 
the conclusion that “the city has become 
an increasingly unattractive place in which 
to live.” He proposes that the 600 sprawl- 
ing mazes that call themselves America’s 
“cities” lay plans for the construction of 
“large separate neighborhoods, each with 
its own schools, its own shopping center 
and its facilities for amusement and rec- 
reation, . . . Power of eminent domain 
will be conferréd upon local authorities 
for site acquisition,” 

Tilted Noses. So much, for the time 
being, for General Fleming. Flip back to 
Page 85 of the current issue of The Land 
and you learn that Mr. Lord has been 
booming around Kentucky. There, in his 
charmingly individual way, he traipsed up 
to the front door of Albert Carter Savage, 
taking a neat sideswipe at the shins of 
some agricultural scientists as he crossed 
the sill, Albert Carter Savage may be (if 
you believe Mr. Lord and we have found 
him eminently believable in the past) one 
of the great discoverers of our time. Scion 
of a family of Ohio river gentry in Mason 
County, Ky., Mr. Savage was brought up 
to the understanding that Kentucky’s fab- 
ulous Bluegrass country is losing its vigor 
because six generations of cropping have 
sucked the natural stores of minerals from 
its soil. Today, on a farm 1o miles south 
of Lexington, Savage and a small band of 
enthusiasts are working wonders with 
crops and with human health by the sim- 
ple process of mixing quantities of borax, 
ground peat and tobacco stems, iron, cop- 
per and zinc sulfate, magnesium and the 
carriers of a dozen other mineral elements 
back into the impoverished Kentucky soil. 
The produce and meat from those acres 
hcs brought sick people back to health. 
The blue grass is sturdier there, the pota- 
toes bigger, the cattle and horses sounder 
of limb. 

But, Mr. Lord points out, the Savage 
method hasn’t been approved by run-of- 
the-mill agricultural scientists so they sniff 
down their noses at Mr. Savage and all his 


works, and won’t drive their coupes within 
a mile of the Savage’s front gate. 

U. S. Tomorrow. That, too briefly, is 
Russ Lord’s story. Very interesting when 
placed in the same pile with General Flem- 
ing’s statement. The General, you see, 
would like to spend forty or fifty billion 
dollars to re-build American cities after 
the war. Instead of street gridirons, he'd 
have speedways. Instead of slums, he'd 
put up shiny new buildings which wouldn’t 
be slums for another 25 years. Re-build 
‘em, says the General. We wonder if it’s 
ever entered his mind that cities are un- 
necessary? Hannibal crossed the Alps on 
elephants. Will General Clark? Cities 
were essential yesterday, when transporta- 
tion and communication were limited. 
They aren’t essential to tomorrow. 

Cities and tenements are mechanical 
developments by man. As mechanical de- 
velopments, they can be abandoned. Soil, 
however, is a development by Nature, pro- 
duced with infinitesimal slowness through 
a million years . .. but worn out by a few 
generations of human misuse. Soil and its 
growths are essential to all life... in 
food, in forms of shelter and clothing and 
in the very air. 

Freedoms. How much more perma- 
nent, general good could be accomplished 
with the $50,000,000,000 the General 
would like to ear-mark to re-build slums. 
A comparatively small appropriation of 
funds, plus two realistic scientists, would 
determine the public worth of Mr. Sav- 
age’s mineralization process as a nation- 
wide soil-restorer and health-giver. The 
General’s slum-money, ably administered, 
would go far to raise the cultural and phys- 
ical standards of every town, village and 
farm in the USA. Used to train teachers, 
it could become a vast force for educating 
138,000,000 Americans to an understand- 
ing of soil, and the freedoms that come 
only from soil-side living and soil owner- 
ship. 

It’s strange that the story of Mr. 
Savage’s snubbed crusade and General 
Fleming’s statement should get into the 
same pile on a desk. That might well be 
called, ‘overlapping of ignorance.” 


= & 


Conversation Piece 


One of PATHFINDER’s editors recently 
took the twisting, slow,train-ride down the 
Pacific Coast range from Portland to Los 
Angeles, Here, word for word, is the re- 
port he wrote on “smoking room” con- 
versations he had with soldiers and sailors 
during that trip: 

“The train was crowded with mili- 
tary personnel traveling on furlough. I 
asked if they were going to resume their 
former civilian pursuits after the war, or 
had the war changed their outlook in that 
regard, Those who had been employed all 
stated they would resume their former 
type of activity. Those who had entered 
service before completing their education 
intended to finish it. Those who had com- 
pleted their education but had not worked 





PATHFINDER 


intended to go on with their original ideas 
of employment or business. They were 
emphatic that the war had not changed 
them or their buddies to that extent and 
that psychiatrists and social workers would 
not be needed to get them adjusted when 
they were mustered out. The general re- 
sponse was that they never wanted to fly 
a plane, fire a gun or sail a ship after it 
was over, but wanted to be bookkeepers, 
railroad men, mechanics and clerks again 
as soon as possible. 

“They do not like the molly-coddling 
of prisoners over here. They do not ap- 
prove of the return of the Japs to Cali- 
fornia. 

“They do not approve of strikes. 
They are disgusted with the flag waving 
and ‘patriotism’ of those who buy bonds 
to get kissed by a girl, or to get into a 
show. ‘ 

“Our equipment is superior, they say, 
but new pieces are often faulty until 


‘ worked over and improvements made. 


There is a definite shortage of some kinds 
of ammunition. 

“Those from Europe think MacAr- 
thur is doing a lot of ‘grand stand’ activ- 
ity. Those from the Pacific think he is tops. 

“Table catsup is demanded in great 
quantities by the Navy. It is used exten- 
sively by them to polish brass. It is very 
good for that purpose, the boys tell me. 

“This may not be of any value to 
you, but it was interesting to me in view 
of what appears in the press and over the 
radio all the time. It is what the men 
themselves have to say, and the observa- 
tions from over 50 were remarkably sim- 
ilar in most respects.” 


%YRLER 


The Doukhobors of British Columbia 
have decided to give up parades in the 
nude as a “political weapon.” They prob- 
ably came to realize that the authorities 
had an effective counter weapon in the 
Canadian weather. 
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FARM JOURNAL is Handpicked Every Month 


. 


It’s read thoroughly—every page—by 214 million farmer-subscribers who need and 
get news timeliness—who want to know the “what” as well as the “how” of farming. 
They use it, too, as a compendium of what’s best to buy for the farm, the house and 
all the family. 

FARM JOURNAL is handpicked also, for retailers who serve rural trade. In this 
most influential farm magazine they learn of farmers’ product preferences—of what 


to stock to satisfy them. 


FARM JOURNAL ~» fines wir 








Remember the first time you sank into the wonderful, 


cozy comfort of a Beautyrest? Not many youngsters arg as 


lucky as this little girl nowadays, for all our Beautyrest 
facilities are still devoted to war production. 


As soon as the war is won, we will turn the new skills 
we’ve learned from our precision work towards making your 
new Beautyrest. And then again you'll thrill to the soft, 
cushioned luxury that comes from Beautyrest’s 837 indi- 
vidually pocketed coils. 





Meanwhile, in case you need a new mattress right now, we 
recommend our famous WHITE KNIGHT. 

It’s the mattress-within-a-mattress—soft, durable, and 
packed with layer upon layer of fine, resilient cotton. 
WHITE KNIGHT costs only $39.50. Simmons can offer 
you, too, a limited quantity of those wonderful Beautyrest 
Box Springs—available at the same low price. 


BEAUTYREST—The World’s Most Comfcrtable Mattress! 


P. S. pip You BUY THAT EXTRA BOND TODAY? 


